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At  your  request,  I  have  studied  a  wide  variety  of  reports  and  proposals 
dealing  with  systemic,  structural,  and  fiscal  issues  in  public  education.  I 
have  consulted  a  large  number  of  individuals,  including  Chancellor 
Bromery,  Commissioner  Raynolds,  School  Superintendents,  College 
Presidents,  teachers,  students,  legislators,  union  officials,  and  community 
interest  groups.  Obviously,  in  such  a  short  period  of  time,  I  have  not  exam- 
ined issues  in  as  much  depth  or  detail  as  did  various  task  force  reports,  nor 
was  it  my  intention  to  do  so.  My  hope  was  to  sort  through  a  large  volume  of 
work,  expressing  a  wide  variety  of  opinions,  and  to  present  you  with  an 
overview  of  my  basic  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  public  educa- 
tion. These  will  be  in  the  categories  of  governance  and  management,  basic 
systemic  changes,  and  fiscal  issues.  In  some  instances,  I  will  simply  pass 
along  some  recommendations  and  strategies  from  existing  reports  which, 
in  my  view,  are  consistent  with  your  administration's  agenda  for  needed 
changes  in  public  education.  Additionally,  I  will  refer  to  education  models 
used  in  other  states  which  would  be  appropriate  for  consideration  here  in 
Massachusetts.  I  will  also  include  recommendations  developed  by  the 
business  community,  which  I  believe  are  appropriate.  Recognizing  that  I 
could  not  include  every  aspect  of  every  report,  I  have  nevertheless  tried  to 
include  the  most  relevant. 

The  structural  and  systemic  changes  that  ought  to  be  made  should  be 
determined  primarily  by  what  needs  to  be  accomplished  and  by  what  re- 
sults need  to  be  seen... not  by  politics  or  budgets. 

Key  elements  to  be  sought  in  a  structure  for  public  education: 


1.  A  system  which  will  attract  and  keep  leaders,  managers,  and 
teachers,  at  all  levels,  with  the  most  distinguished  credentials 
and  skills. 

2.  A  system  which  is  as  free  as  possible  from  patronage. 

3.  A  system  which  encourages  institution-based  management, 
and  encourages  innovation  and  entrepreneurial  initiative. 
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4.  A  system  which  holds  its  institutions  accountable  for  effective 
results,  with  incentives  for  success. 

5.  A  system  which  is  fiscally  sound,  adequate,  stable,  and 
equitable. 

6.  A  system  which  effectively  utilizes  the  abundant  resources  of 
the  private  sector,  particularly  business  and  industry. 

7.  A  system  which  is  particularly  responsive  to  students  most  at- 
risk,  and  with  the  most  critical  needs. 

8.  A  system  which  is  committed  to  broadening  the  base  of  minor- 
ity students  at  all  levels  who  will  develop  both  the  skills  and  the 
inclination  to  pursue  higher  levels  of  education,  and  apply 
those  skills  to  their  chosen  professions  in  Massachusetts. 

9.  A  system  which  is  strengthened  and  challenged  by  a  broad 
based  coalition  of  parents,  students,  educators,  advocates,  and 
business  leaders. 

10.  A  system  which  will  permit  the  Governor  to  determine  its 
primary  agenda  and  goals,  and  implement  them. 

I.  BASIC  STRUCTURE: 

If  our  underlying  assumptions  are  that: 

•  Elevating  education  to  Cabinet  status  sends  a  clear  message 
about  the  importance  the  new  administration  attaches  to  edu- 
cation 

•  The  best  way  for  the  Governor  to  implement  his  agenda  is 
through  a  strong  Secretary  of  Education  reporting  directly  to 
him,  who  has  the  authority  manage  the  system 

•  The  'CEO'  model  will  work  only  as  far  down  the  system  as  the 
CEO  has  direct  authority 
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The  level  at  which  lay  governance  should  play  a  significant 
role  is  closer  to  the  campuses,  rather  than  between  the 
Governor  and  the  system,  then  the  following  model  would  be 
indicated: 

GOVERNOR 


SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 

/\ 
/     \ 


/       \ 


/ 
CHANCELLOR  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Division  of  Higher  Education 


University  and  College  Governing  Boards 


Campuses  of  Higher  Education 


\ 


COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Division  of  Elementary,  Secondary 
&  Occupational  Education 


Local  School  Boards 


Local  Schools 


Aside  from  the  structural  logic  of  such  a  model,  there  is  a  compelling 
case  to  be  made  for  establishing  a  secretariat  for  education.  To  the  extent 
that  we  have  serious  problems  in  education,  they  are  not  just  education 
problems.  They  are  social  and  economic  problems  as  well.  What  is  ur- 
gently needed,  is  a  champion  who  can  advocate  for  education  at  the  highest 
levels  of  this  administration,  and  forge  new  strategies  and  initiatives  that 
are  woven  in  with  cabinet  level  strategies  for  health  and  human  services, 
economic  affairs,  as  well  as  administration  and  finance. 
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II.  ISSUES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Chancellor  Bromery  has  proposed  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
state's  27  institutions  of  higher  education  into  five  regions  to  achieve 
greater  coordination  of  resources  and  efficiencies  of  operation.  The  task 
force  on  Administration  and  Organization  created  by  Regents  Chairman 
Paul  Tsongas,  strongly  endorses  this  plan.  I  agree  with  his  approach,  but 
would  like  to  see  it  go  further.  It  would  be  an  interesting  hypothetical  exer- 
cise to  charge  the  system  with  the  task,  or  opportunity,  to  design  the  'ideal' 
system  from  scratch.  If,  theoretically,  the  state's  top  education  profession- 
als were  given  carte  blanche  to  articulate  the  optimum  agenda,  and  then 
structure  a  multi-campus  system  to  carry  out  that  agenda,  what  would  it 
look  like?  Would  it  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  29-campus  system  sys- 
tem we  now  have?  Would  it  be  radically  different?  Slightly  different?  In 
what  ways? 

Clearly,  with  29  campuses  now  operating,  the  practical  response  to 
changing  needs,  and  the  need  for  change,  is  not  the  'from  scratch'  re-de- 
sign approach.  Still,  one  could  argue  that  some  of  the  same  elements  of 
that  approach  are  available  to  today's  planners.  An  overall  system  of 
higher  education  needs  a  clearly  articulated  and  coordinated  set  of  goals, 
and  a  strategy  to  achieve  them.  Such  statewide  higher  education  planning 
and  strategy1  should  engage  such  issues  as: 

Demographics  of  our  student  population:  What  are  our  targets?  What 
percentage  of  that  target  are  we  effectively  serving?  Which  campuses  are 
best  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  which  segments  of  that  target?  What 
percentage  of  that  target  are  we  not  only  enrolling,  but  retaining,  graduat- 
ing, and  placing?  In  particular,  how  are  we  broadening  the  base  of  quali- 
fied minority  applicants  entering  our  higher  ed  system?  Are  remedial  ap- 
proaches to  meeting  the  needs  of  students  with  low  academic  skills,  such  as 
the  McNair  programs,  the  final  answer,  or  do  we  have  to  involve  our  col- 
leges and  universities  more  extensively  in  or  K-12  system? 


1  A  bipartisan  "blue  ribbon"  commission  might  be  the  ideal  way  to  approach  this  task. 
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In  what  academic  disciplines  and  areas  of  research  will  we  achieve  ex- 
cellence? On  which  campuses  will  each  take  place?  How  can  the  resources 
of  a  statewide  system  best  be  directed  to  such  outcomes  on  each  campus? 

What  should  be  the  nature  of  partnerships  between  our  campuses  and 
the  private  sector?  What  is  the  ideal  balance  between  curriculum,  re- 
search, and  commercial  enterprise?  The  Saxon  report  urges  a  strengthen- 
ing of  private  sector  revenue  and  support  through  increased  campus  enter- 
prise, but  such  initiatives  should  be  carefully  coordinated  on  a  statewide  ba- 
sis. How  are  the  curricula  of  each  institution  appropriate  to  the  economics 
of  the  areas  in  which  they  operate?  The  strong  and  unique  contractual 
partnerships  between  the  University  of  Lowell  and  area  computer  indus- 
tries, for  example,  strengthen  curriculum,  and  generate  significant  rev- 
enue. A  strategy  for  fostering  such  relationships  throughout  the  system 
needs  to  be  formulated. 


In  short,  the  leadership  in  our  system  must  be  able  to  DEVELOP  that  co-  j 
ordinated  agenda,  DETERMINE  the  structure  of  a  multi-campus  system  to 
carry  it  out,  PROVIDE  the  system  with  the  resources  and  authority  to  do  it,  \ 
and  be  able  to  hold  the  system  ACCOUNTABLE  for  the  results. | 


However,  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  unless  the  following  elements  are  in 
place: 

1.  The  'CEO'  Structure:  A  Secretary  of  Education  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished, with  a  Chancellor  of  Higher  Education  reporting  directly  to 
her/him.  The  Chancellor  should  have  the  authority  to  develop  a  statewide 
agenda,  and  hold  institutions  accountable  for  its  successful  implementa- 
tion. 

2.  Lay  Governance:  It  is  critically  important  that  a  lay  board  structure, 
with  appropriate  statutory  authority,  operate  within  the  system.  However, 
the  level  at  which  that  structure  should  operate,  with  its  policy  making  and 
governing  authority,  should  be  at  the  level  where  the  campuses  operate, 
and  not  at  a  level  between  the  Governor  and  his  chief  officer  of  higher  edu- 
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cation,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Board  of  Regents.  There  is  a  strong  case 
to  be  made  for  combining  the  U  Mass.  Lowell,  and  SMU  Boards,  at  the 
campus  level,  into  one  University  Board,  consistent  with  an  incorporation 
of  all  five  campuses  into  a  U  Mass  University  structure.  The  remaining 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  State  and  Community  Colleges  should  remain  intact, 
but  with  a  great  deal  more  governing  and  policy  making  authority  than 
they  now  enjoy  in  the  board  of  Regents  system.  In  my  view,  this  restructur- 
ing will  attract  stronger  and  more  qualified  candidates  to  the  challenge  of 
trusteeship  of  our  institutions  of  public  higher  education. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  the  role  of  Higher  Education  Nomination  coun- 
cil (The  Phillips  Commission)  should  be  preserved.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant, if  lay  governance  at  the  campus  level  is  now  going  to  assume  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Regents,  that  a  mechanism  be  in  place  to  ensure  that 
(1)  the  appointment  process  be  as  objective  as  possible,  and  (2)  that  candi- 
dates with  the  strongest  credentials  are  identified  and  appointed.  To  this 
end,  the  recommendation  of  the  Higher  Education  Task  Force  on 
Administrative  Organization  to  formally  establish  the  council  by  legislative 
action  should  be  carried  out. 

3.  Fiscal  Management  and  Control:  One  of  the  strongest  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Saxon  report  is  that  the  budgeting  process  originate  at  the  cam- 
pus level.  Certainly  this  would  be  analogous  to  the  internal  budgeting  pro- 
cess in  a  large  corporation,  where  each  department  and  division  prepares 
budgets  to  be  factored  into  a  total  corporate  document.  If  we  are  serious 
about  incentive  based,  performance  driven  entrepreneurial  management  at 
the  institution  level,  this  recommendation  should  be  implemented. 

Equally  important  is  the  issue  of  tuition  retention.  If  we  seriously  expect 
managerial  incentives  and  controls  to  be  found  at  the  campus  level,  then 
campuses  must  be  in  receipt,  and  in  control  of,  their  own  revenues.  This 
change  is  also  urged  by  the  Saxon  report,  as  is  a  change  to  provide  these  in- 
stitutions with  a  stable  3  to  5  year  funding  cycle.  To  the  extent  possible,  this 
provision  should  be  made,  in  order  to  allow  these  institutions  to  do  any  de- 
gree of  effective  multi  year  planning. 
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Along  with  this,  and  equally  critical  as  a  management  and  control  issue, 
is  lump  sum,  versus  line  item,  allocation.  If  we  buy  into  the  whole  idea  of 
entrepreneurial  management,  with  all  of  the  institution-level  accountabil- 
ity and  control  which  this  implies,  then  lump  sum  allocation  must  be  the 
prevailing  method  of  state  funding.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Saxon  report 
strongly  recommends  this  as  well. 

4.  Private  Sector  Philanthropy:  I  have  touched  on  private  sector  part- 
nership in  the  areas  of  research  and  commercial  enterprise,  but  philan- 
thropy also  needs  to  become  a  stronger  part  of  this  picture.  Last  year,  pri- 
vate sector  philanthropy  exceeded  $100  billion  in  this  country.  While  reli- 
gion is  the  leading  beneficiary  nationwide,  education  runs  a  close  second. 
Traditionally,  the  ivy  halls  of  private  sector  academia  have  claimed  the 
lion's  share  of  this,  but  there  is  enormous  potential  for  our  public  institu- 
tions (  particularly  our  university  campuses).  U  Mass  at  Amherst  has  al- 
ready made  significant  inroads,  and  the  Medical  School  at  Worcester  is 
now  undertaking  similar  initiatives.  These  efforts  should  be  supported 
strongly,  as  the  return  on  investment  here  is  enormously  attractive. 

5.  Evaluation  Criteria:  One  of  the  key  recommendations  of  the 
Thurston-Minor  report  is  the  development  and  application  of  a  definitive  set 
of  qualitative  and  quantitative  measurements  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  in- 
stitutions. This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Neither  fairness  in  the 
budgetary  processes,  nor  the  expectation  of  accountability,  will  be  possible 
without  such  criteria. 

6.  Educational  involvement  with  our  K-12  system:  Our  higher  educa- 
tion has  to  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  our  K-12  system.  80%  of  our 
graduating  seniors  in-state  who  attend  colleges  or  universities,  do  so  in 
state.  Of  these,  59%  attend  our  public  institutions.  Unlike  graduates  of  pri- 
vate sector  colleges  and  universities,  the  vast  majority  of  public  sector 
graduates  remain  in-state,  putting  their  skills  to  work  in  the 
Massachusetts  economy.  We  need  to  emphasize  the  educational  contin- 
uum of  kindergarten  through  higher  ed,  and  view  the  system  in  that  man- 
ner. Thus,  the  state  college  or  university  cannot  simply  lament  the  low 
academic  skills  of  their  incoming  freshmen.    They  must,  as  campuses  like 
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Amherst,  Lowell,  SMU  and  Bunker  Hill  are  already  doing  to  a  significant 
degree,  become  involved  with  their  K-12  systems.  I  am  not  implying  that 
the  K-12  system  does  not  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for  educational  stan- 
dards and  results,  (see  Sec.  IV,  systemic  changes,  K-12),  but  needed  re- 
forms and  changes  must  involve  the  higher  ed  campuses  as  well;  not  just 
in  tutoring/mentoring  programs,  but  curriculum  development,  teacher  re- 
source training,  school  outreach  programs,  and  education  materials  devel- 
opment as  well. 

Remediation  at  the  college  level  will  never  be  as  effective  or  inexpensive 
as  intervention  at  earlier  stages. 

7.  Merger  of  five  campuses  into  a  single  University  Sector:  It  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  strengthen  U  Mass  in  this  fashion,  not  only 
from  a  governance  standpoint,  but  from  that  of  administrative  coordination 
and  effiencies,  and  resulting  economies  of  scale.  As  the  Saxon  report 
points  out,  each  campus  would  bring  a  unique  set  of  strengths  to  the 
University,  but  together  could  speak  with  a  single  voice  in  the  pursuit  of 
common  university  goals.  Such  Thurston-Minor  report  recommendations 
as  developing  an  effective  inter  campus  high  technology  network  for  both 
communications  and  curriculum  applications,  would  be  far  more  feasible 
within  a  single  University  sector. 
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III.  BUDGET  ISSUES 

1.  State  Tuition  Waivers.  Currently  costing  the  Commonwealth  $29 
million  per  year.  This  should  be  reviewed  ASAP.  I  realize  that  it  is  built 
into  collective  bargaining  agreements,  but  it  is  totally  unjustifiable  that  all 
state  employees  should  be  able  to  send  their  children  through  public  higher 
education  at  no  tuition.  Massachusetts  is  currently  the  ONLY  state  in  the 
country  that  offers  this  extensive  a  waiver  program.  Only  thirteen  states  of- 
fer a  partial  version  of  this  benefit,  and  that  is  mainly  to  children  of  faculty 
at  state  universities  and  colleges.  This  should  be  restructured  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  financial  need. 

2.  Tuition  Increases.  Without  question,  tuition  should  be  raised,  but  in 
conjunction  with  a  reexamination  of  fees.  According  to  data  from  Research 
Associates  of  Washington,  State  Profiles  Financing,  Public  Higher 
Education  1978  to  1990,  the  net  tuition  figure  for  the  89/90  academic  year  av- 
eraged $1627,  compared  with  a  national  average  figure  of  $1395.  This,  how- 
ever, is  misleading,  without  taking  fees  into  consideration.  In  recent  years, 
college  and  university  fee  schedules  have  grown  far  beyond  the  traditional 
scope  of  standard  lab  fees.,  etc.  to  the  point  where,  on  some  campuses,  they 
nearly  equal  the  cost  of  tuition  payments  to  a  student.  Any  restructuring  of 
the  tuition  schedule  should  be  coupled  with  a  reexamination  of  the  exact 
nature  of  what  is  a  fee,  vs.  what  is  really  tuition.  Fees  should  not  be  im- 
plemented as  a  means  of  supplementing  tuition  revenue. 

3.  Tufts  University.  Current  support  runs  the  state  $3.9  million.  I  feel 
this  relatively  small  investment  should  remain  intact,  due  to  the  strong 
partnership  being  forged  with  the  biotech  industry  in  Worcester.  It  is  a 
sound  investment  in  the  state's  economic  development. 

4.  Mass.  Maritime.  Admittedly  a  high  ticket  item  in  terms  of  cost  per 
student.  However,  I  question  the  extent  that  budget  savings  could  be  real- 
ized if  the  school  were  closed,  given  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school's 
physical  plant.  Despite  the  apparently  high  operation  cost,  Mass.  Maritime 
compares  favorably  with  other  Maritime  Academies,  with  its  graduates 
consistently  posting  the  highest  scores  on  Coast  Guard  exams.     What 
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should  be  investigated,  is  the  feasibility  of  a  consolidation  with  Maritime 
academies  in  Maine  and  New  Jersey. 

5.  State  Scholarship  Aid  to  Private  Schools:  This  should  be  kept.  I  dis- 
agree with  Deborah  Ramierez  on  this.  It  is  one  of  the  best  investments  that 
we  make,  for  several  reasons:  First,  that  scholarship  leverage  private  and 
federal  scholarship  assistance  at  the  private  institution,  so  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  state  share  and  the  balance  is  taken  care  of  with  non-tax 
dollars.  The  net  result  is  that  the  student  is  getting  an  education  at  less  net 
cost  to  the  state  than  is  the  case  at  the  state  institution.  Second,  if  the  state 
has  the  option  of  investing  tuition  support  in  either  the  public  or  private  sec- 
tors, it  encourages  an  atmosphere  of  healthy  competition.  The  state  is  no 
longer  tied  to  a  monopoly  provider.  Third,  there  is  the  issue  of  out  of  state 
reciprocity.  If  we  cut  off  tuition  support  to  our  private  sector,  a  number  of 
other  states  will  follow  suit  with  our  students. 

6.  School  Building  Assistance  Program.  At  $120  million,  we  are  run- 
ning way  ahead  of  national  averages,  and  providing  extraordinarily  high 
percentages  of  building  costs  to  relatively  affluent  communities,  in  some 
cases.  This  program  should  be  reexamined  with  an  eye  to  getting  these 
costs  closer  to  the  national  average.  The  only  counter  argument  would  be 
that  it  is  wise  to  encourage  construction  financing  at  a  time  when,  due  to 
the  economy,  construction  costs  are  low. 

7.  State  Tuition.  Just  as  a  state  employee  ought  to  be  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  financial  need  for  tuition  support,  perhaps  a  similar  scale  should 
apply  to  all  admissions.  I  see  no  justification  for  a  family  with  a  $100,000 
income  paying  the  same  tuition  as  a  family  with  an  income  of  $20,000.  The 
alternative,  would  be  an  even  more  substantial  tuition  increase,  and  then 
adjust  the  availability  of  scholarships  and  loans.  Loans  would  be  repayable 
to  the  state,  but  not  for  a  period  of  some  years.  I  feel  some  caution  about 
converting  scholarship  programs  entirely  to  student  loans.  In  many  cases, 
students  rely  jointly  on  loans  and  scholarships  in  order  to  attend  state  col- 
leges or  universities.  The  prospect  of  incurring  the  debt  burden  of  a  total 
loan-no  scholarship  plan  will  be  a  disincentive  to  many  students  to  enroll  in 
higher  education.    However,  the  implementation  of  a  sliding  scale  for  tu- 
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ition  would  have  a  significant  mitigating  effect,  and  would  probably  reduce 
any  debt  burden  to  manageable  proportions... especially  if  the  repayment 
schedule  were  geared  to  income  level. 

8.  General  Reduction  in  Allocations  to  Higher  Education.  While  neces- 
sary, these  reductions  should  not  apply  to  all  27  institutions  in  an  "across 
the  board"  fashion.  Some  academic  curricula,  by  their  very  nature,  are 
more  costly  to  provide  and  the  formula  for  allocations  to  those  institutions 
should  take  that  into  account.  Certain  universities  generate  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  research  grants.  Budget  cuts  should  not  jeopardize  the  ability  of  in- 
stitutions to  generate  revenue  and  other  private  sector  income.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  key  recommendations  of  the  Saxon  report  was  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  these  institutions  to  do  just  that. 

9.  Special  Education.  Strengthening  the  key  recommendations  of  the 
1989  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Special  Education  should  be  a  top  priority. 
Our  percentage  of  total  enrollments  in  special  education,  as  well  as  our  av- 
erage cost  per  pupil,  are  well  above  the  national  average, 

10.  Transitional  Bilingual  Education.  This,  by  all  accounts,  has  resulted 
in  an  over  structured  and  costly  bureaucracy,  which  has  failed  to  achieve  its 
original  objective  of  mainstreaming  linguistic  minority  student.  TBE 
seems  to  be  neither  transitional  nor  bilingual,  in  many  instances,  and 
should  be  replaced  with  a  strategy  that,  at  a  far  lower  cost,  achieves  the 
originally  intended  objectives. 

11.  DOE.  At  this  point,  I  do  not  see  the  restructuring  of  DOE  to  be  a  ma- 
jor opportunity  to  cut  the  budget.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
fat  in  this  area,  contrary  to  current  opinion  in  some  quarters.  Of  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion budget,  only  1.6%  of  this  appears  to  be  the  direct  cost  of  operation  DOE. 
Further,  since  Fiscal  Year  1980,  authorized  staff  levels  have  dropped  from 
623  to  335.  Of  this,  a  significant  number  of  staff  positions  remain  unfilled. 
My  approach  to  DOE  would  not  be  that  a  drastic  budget/staff  reduction  is 
indicated.  Rather,  I  would  argue  that  the  basic  focus  and  purpose  of  DOE 
needs  to  shift  from  that  of  being  less  a  monitoring/regulatory  department, 
to  more  an  enabling  one.    In  the  section  of  my  report  dealing  with  systemic 
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changes  in  public  education  K-12,  I  will  propose  specific  recommendations 
regarding  the  role  of  DOE. 

IV.  MAJOR  SYSTEMIC  CHANGES  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  K-12 

There  is  something  terribly  wrong,  when  high  school  students  are  not 
required  to  pass  a  standardized  exam  in  order  to  receive  a  high  school 
diploma,  but  are  only  required  to  have  taken  history  and  physical  educa- 
tion, and  to  have  passed  English,  and  students  are  being  admitted  into  our 
state  colleges  with  combined  S  \T  scores  in  the  700's.  There  is  something 
terribly  wrong  when  teachers  cannot  access  the  professional  enhancement 
resources  necessary  to  maintain  and  strengthen  their  credentials  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  There  is  something  terribly  wrong  when  special  needs  stu- 
dents are  shunted  into  programs  costing  as  much  as  $18,000  per 
student/year  with  the  objective  only  of  training  them  for  entry  level  trade 
jobs.  There  is  something  terribly  wrong  when  a  school  system  can  decide  to 
terminate  its  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  but  retain  a  full  time  athletic  director  with  no  teaching  duties. 
Such  troubling  indicators  would  seem  to  suggest  a  system  in  both 
management  and  a  fiscal  crisis. 

Ideally,  our  system  should  provide  equity,  adequacy,  and  stability  to  the 
financing  of  public  education.  There  is  a  great  disparity  between  affluent 
communities  and  those  with  lower  tax  revenues  which,  despite  higher  tax 
rates,  simply  cannot  finance  the  school  resources  their  pupils  deserve  and 
need.  Such  inequities  are  the  basis  for  Webby  v.  Dukakis  suit,  (now 
Murdoch  v.  Weld).  The  state  can,  and  should,  devise  a  local  aid  formula 
which  ensures  that  every  community  will  be  able  to  support  its  school  at 
certain  minimum  levels. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  the  system  should  be  able  to  hold  these  com- 
munities accountable  for  performance  to  certain  educational  standards  and 
results,  with  the  authority  to  change  those  schools  failing  to  produce  those 
results. 
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That  is  the  quid  pro  quo,  which,  when  implemented,  enables  and  re- 
quires schools  to  be  managed  at  the  service  delivery  level,  rather  than  by 
regulatory  DOE  fiat.  No  entity,  school  or  otherwise,  guaranteed  its  opera- 
tion budget  regardless  of  performance,  and  constrained  by  an  overseeing 
bureaucracy,  is  going  to  produce  effective  results.  Public  education,  while 
holding  its  schools  accountable  for  results,  must  also  encourage  those  re- 
sults by  fostering  innovation  and  competition  among  schools.  Thus,  the  ef- 
fective schools,  empowered  to  create  innovative  programs,  will  prosper  with 
these  predictable  results: 

•  Higher  academic  standards  and  performance  results 

•  Lower  dropout  rates 

•  More  effective  response  to  high  risk,  high  need  students 

•  A  more  rewarded,  empowered  and  motivated  cadre  of  teach- 
ers 

•  Significant  increases  in  qualified  graduates  entering  higher 
education  and  eventually  the  Massachusetts  work  force 

•  A  strong  enough  system  to  actually  begin  to  relieve  fiscal  pres- 
sure on  other  social  support  systems. 

Given  the  urgency  of  meeting  these  challenges,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  a 
coalition  of  business  leaders,  the  Massachusetts  Business  Alliance  for 
Education  (MBAE),  has  undertaken  a  thoughtful  and  through  examination 
of  these  issues.  MBAE  expects  to  release  its  full  report  shortly,  but  I  will 
include  a  summary  of  their  major  findings  and  recommendations  as  part 
of  this  report  believing  that  they  are  effective,  appropriate,  and  consistent 
with  stated  goals  of  this  Administration  to  make  public  education  more 
effective,  accountable,  and  fiscally  stable. 

Underlying  the  MBAE  approach  was  the  premise  that,  first,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  reliably  establish  the  legitimate  per  pupil  cost  of  providing  an  edu- 
cation that  met  acceptable  standards  and  produced  acceptable  results.  This 
figure  has  never  been  determined,  except  by  prior  budget  history.  Instead, 
MBAE  undertook  a  through  consultation  with  administrators,  superinten- 
dents, and  teachers,  to  determine  the  necessary  components  of  what  could 
be  agreed  by  everyone  to  be  an  acceptable  standard  of  education.    Such  fac- 
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tors  as  class  size,  length  of  school  day  were  considered,  to  arrive  at  a  base 
figure  for  cost  per  pupil.  This  foundation  then  becomes  the  key  to  which  the 
distribution  formula  is  geared.  Basically,  it  provides  that  each  community 
would  be  supported  locally  through  tax  revenues  with  the  state  guarantee- 
ing the  difference.  However,  in  exchange  for  this,  the  state  would  then  hold 
schools  accountable  for  certain  standards  and  results,  and  would  have  the 
authority  to  change  or  close  schools  failing  to  meet  those  standards. 

The  summary  of  the  key  MBAE  proposals  are: 

1.  Goals  with  Indicators  and  Standards.  Education  authorities  in 
Massachusetts  should  become  goal  rather  performance  oriented.  The  state 
should  focus,  update,  and  communicate  clear  "Goals  for  Education  in 
Massachusetts."  These  goals  should  be  consistent  with,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  National  Education  Goals  identified  by  the  governors  and  the  President. 
The  goals  should  be  specific  and  set  high  expectations. 

State  and  local  educators  should  identify  an  array  of  indicators  to  be  used 
in  measuring  progress  toward  achievement  of  the  goals.  School  systems, 
schools  and  teachers  should  be  rewarded  for  successful  results,  provided 
technical  assistance  in  less  successful  cases,  and  penalized  for  consistently 
substandard  schools. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  a  clear  set  of  statewide  graduation  standards  should 
be  identified. 

2.  Quality  Minimum  Education  Guarantee.  MBAE  seeks  to  assure  ad- 
equacy, stability,  and  equity  in  school  financing.  Massachusetts  is  cur- 
rently being  sued  (Murdoch  v.  Weld)  on  the  grounds  that  the  state's  system 
of  school  finance  is  inequitable.  MBAE  will  propose,  in  considerable  detail, 
a  financing  plan  that  guarantees  an  adequate  but  quality  education  for  ev- 
ery child  in  every  community  in  the  state.  This  expenditure,  or  foundation 
level,  set  after  extensive  consultation  with  superintendents,  is  adjusted  for 
the  increased  costs  in  communities  serving  high  numbers  of  low  income 
children.  While  MBAE  proposes  funding  this  equity  reform  with  a 
combination   of  increased   local    tax   levy   and    state    aid,    phased   in 
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incrementally  over  a  five  year  period,  I  think  we  need  to  appoach  this  very 
carefully.  There  is  no  question  about  the  need  to  establish  the  "foundation" 
figure  and  strive  to  have  every  student's  education  supported  at  that  level. 
However,  we  should  determine  how  much  of  this  additional  cost  can  be 
supported  by  applying  the  savings  that  would  result  from  regulatory  relief, 
before  opting  for  any  form  of  new  tax  burden. 

3.  Commission  on  Regulatory  Relief.  The  Governor  should  establish  a 
"blue  ribbon"  commission  to  reconsider  all  education-related  regulations. 
The  express  purpose  of  this  commission  would  be  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  reduce  the  the  scope,  ease  administration,  simplify  compliance  and 
generally  free  local  education  authorities  to  use  their  expertise  in  educa- 
tional outcomes.  The  regulatory  emphasis  should  be  on  "what  is  achieved1' 
rather  than  on  "how  it  is  achieved."  The  commission  should  be  concerned 
withe  all  regulations  pertaining  to  education,  paying  particular  attention  to 
those  regarding  special  education,  bilingual  education  and  desegregation. 

4.  Restructure  the  Department  of  Education.  MBAE  will  recommend 
that  DOE  be  restructured  to  reflect  and  expand  its  current  roles. 
Specifically,  there  should  be  two  distinct  major  divisions  and  innovations 
center: 

A.  Assessment/Compliance  -  This  division  would  assess  school  and 
and  school  systems  achievement  of  the  educational  goals  and 
administer  those  regulatory  functions  required  by  law. 

B.  Technical  Assistance  -  This  division  would  provide  regular  ser- 
vice to  schools  and  systems  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  educational 
goals. 

C.  Technical  Assistance  -  This  independently  structured  entity 
should  provide  incentives,  encouragement,  support  and  evalua- 
tion services  to  those  districts  interested  in  experimenting  with 
innovation  in  educational  concepts.  The  Center  would  publicize 
the  results  of  innovative  projects  and  disseminate  successful 
models  as  well  as  make  recommendations  to  education  authori- 
ties on  national  developments  in  educational  reform. 
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5.  Personnel  Practices.  Election  Reform  and  School-Based 
Management.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  which  improvements  can  be 
made  in  personnel  practices:  Many  of  MBAE's  recommendations  in  this 
field  have  been  drawn  from  the  innovation  reform  plan  in  Kentucky. 

•  Professional  Practices  -  If  the  teaching  profession  is  to  be  attrac- 
tive to  bright,  talented  individuals,  then  the  profession  must  be 
enhanced.  The  achievement  of  financial  stability  in  education 
could  restore  some  measure  of  security  for  educators. 
Professional  development  funds,  often  the  first  to  be  cut  in  this 
era  of  tight  budgets,  should  be  mandated  in  each  district  at  the 
rate  2.5%  of  the  salary  budget.  Time  must  be  made  available  for 
professional  development  activities.  Chapter  188/727  reforms 
such  as  Horace  Mann  grants,  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellowships, 
Professional  Development  Schools  and  Carnegie  Schools  should 
be  fully  funded.  The  practice  of  peer  evaluation  and  review  of  ed- 
ucators should  be  increased.  Each  educator  should  have  a  pro- 
fessional development  plan  and  technical  assistance  in  meeting 
the  goals  of  the  plan. 

•  Alternative   Certification  -  Regulations  governing  alternative 

means  of  entering  education  professions  should  be  liberalized 
and  publicized  more  broadly  so  that  Massachusetts  school  chil- 
dren can  benefit  from  the  enormous  reservoir  of  adult  talent  in 
this  state. 

•  Minority  Recruiting  -  Changing  student  demographics  make  it 
imperative  that  goals  for  minority  staffing  be  established,  publi- 
cized and  achieved. 

•  Hiring  and  Firing  -  In  order  to  depoliticize  personnel  practices,  it 
should  be  made  illegal  for  school  committees  to  have  any  role  in 
school  department  hiring  decisions  for  anyone  other  than  the  su- 
perintendent. School  committee  dismissal  of  a  superintendent 
must  be  reviewed  by  the  Commissioner. 
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Tenure  Reform  -  The  current  system  for  dismissing  persistently 
incompetent  educators  has  proven  cumbersome  and  unworkable. 
The  process  should  be  streamlined.  All  dismissal  decisions  by 
the  superintendent  or  by  the  principals  (see  School-Based 
Management,  below)  must  be  reviewed  by  a  three  person  review 
committee  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  This  committee 
should  consist  of  a  teacher,  an  administrator  and  a  lay  person. 
None  of  the  parties  should  be  residents  or  employees  of  the  school 
district. 

Conflict  of  Interest  -  Neither  school  committee  members  nor  the 
superintendent  should  be  permitted  to  have  any  relative  working 
in  their  school  district.  Principals  are  part  of  the  school  man- 
agement and  should  be  ineligible  for  union  membership. 

Election  reform  -  All  school  committee  member  must  at  least 
have  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  GED  certificate.  No  individuals 
can  make  contributions  in  excess  of  $100  to  a  school  committee 
candidate's  campaign.  PAC's  may  not  contribute  in  excess  of 
$200.  School  employees  should  be  prohibited  from  contributing  to 
school  committee  campaigns. 

School-Based  Management  -  In  order  to  enhance  productivity  and 
increase  accountability,  school  management  should  be  decentral- 
ized. Principals  should  have  central  authority  in  the  hiring,  fir- 
ing and  transfer  of  teachers,  while  teachers  should  have  a  mean- 
ingful role  in  school  budget  and  policy  matters.  The  state  should 
establish  a  set  or  guidelines  for  school -based  management,  and 
schools  should  be  required  to  adopt  these  guidelines  if  two-thirds 
of  the  faculty  votes  to  adopt  school-based  management. 

Extend  the  School  Day/Year  -  To  allow  sufficient  time  for  profes- 
sional development,  (growth  and  renewal)  of  teachers,  for  addi- 
tional academic  work  and  pedagogical  experimentation,  and  for 
the  integration  of  social  support  services,  schools  time  should  be 
increased  significantly,  in  most  cases  as  much  as  twenty  percent 
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(20%).  This  should  be  accomplished  by  modification  of  the  daily 
schedule  and  the  yearly  calendar,  or  both,  since  this  commitment 
will  require  increased  funding  and  would  be  fiscally  difficult  un- 
der current  budgetary  constraints,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
commitment  be  made  but  that  the  proposal  be  implemented  over 
a  four  year  period,  phased  in  with  priority  for  districts  with  a 
high  concentration  of  low-income  families. 

7.  Pre-School  Education  for  all  Three  and  Four  Year  Olds  -  Now  that 

strong  evidence  has  shown  the  vital  importance  and  economic  payback  of 
pre-school  education,  MBAE  recommends  that  all  three  and  four  year  old 
children  in  the  Commonwealth  be  provided  with  this  opportunity.  Again,  a 
phase-in  over  a  four  year  period  is  recommended.  Also,  a  tuition  share 
scheme  should  be  implemented  so  that,  depending  on  parents  ability  to  pay, 
the  cost  can  be  shared  between  families  and  the  public  sector. 

At  a  minimum,  near-term  priority  must  be  given  to  every  disadvan- 
taged four  year  old  in  the  state.  Then,  disadvantaged  three  year  olds;  and 
then  no  disadvantaged  children  in  both  age  groups. 

8.  Special  Education  and  Bilingual  Education  -  In  keeping  with 
MBAE's  philosophy  of  educational  management,  we  recommend  that  the 
regulation  of  special  and  bilingual  education  focus  on  outcomes,  rather 
than  prescribing  progress.  Districts  should  be  free  to  provide  such  pro- 
grams as  their  professionals  deem  fit  until  such  programs  prove  incapable 
of  achieving  the  results  specified  by  the  state.  MBAE  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendations or  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Special  Education  (11/89), 
especially  the  provision  calling  for  the  modification  of  the  "maximum  feasi- 
ble benefit"  regulation. 


The  eight  recommendations  of  MBAE  bear  some  similarity  for  the 
widely  acclaimed  Kentucky  Reform  Act  of  1990,  but  differ  significantly  in 
such  items  as  the  formulae  for  distribution  of  state  aid,  the  emphasis  on 
regulatory  relief,  extensions  of  the  school  day  and  year,  and  amount  of  em- 
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phasis  on  early  childhood  education.  A  common  thread  that  runs  through 
both  the  Kentucky  and  MBAE  models,  however,  is  found  in  the  views  of 
Attorney  David  Hornbeck.  A  former  Superintendent  of  state  schools  in 
Maryland,  he  is  widely  regarded  as  a  leading  authority  on  educational  re- 
form, and  was  the  lead  consultant  in  the  development  of  the  Kentucky 
model.  He  also  identified,  for  the  Business  Roundtable,  nine  basic  assump- 
tions for  systematic  change,  upon  which  the  MBAE  proposal  relies  heavily. 
They  are  summarized  below. 

1.  The    new    system    is    committed    to    these    four    operating 
assumptions: 

•  All  students  can  learn  at  significantly  higher  levels. 

•  We  know  how  to  teach  all  students  successfully. 

•  Curriculum  content  must  reflect  high  expectations  for  all 
students,  but  instructional  time  and  strategies  must  vary 
to  assure  success. 

•  Each  child  must  have  an  advocate. 

2.  The  new  system  is  performance  or  outcome  based. 

3.  Assessment  strategies  must  be  as  strong  and  rich  as  the  out- 
comes. 

4.  School  success  is  rewarded  and  school  failure  penalized. 

5.  School-based  staff  have  a  major  role  in  making  instructional  deci- 
sions. 

6.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  staff  development. 

7.  A  high-quality  pre-kindergarten  program  is  established,  at  least 
for  all  disadvantaged  students. 

8.  Health  and  other  social  services  are  sufficient  to  reduce  signifi- 
cant barriers  to  learning. 

9.  Technology  is  used  to  raise  student  and  teacher  productivity  and 
to  expand  access  to  learning.2 

Clearly,  the  MBAE,  Business  Roundtable  and  Kentucky  approaches  all 
have  a  common  objective,  which  needs  to  be  applied  to  our  system;  that  of 


2    The    Massachusetts    Corporation    for    Educational    Telecommunications    (Mass 
LearnPike)  is  excellent  proof  of  this. 
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creating  a  K-12  structure  that  is  fiscally  stable,  equitable  and  adequate, 
while  requiring  in  return,  certain  outcomes,  for  which  the  system  can  be 
held  accountable. 

The  fiscal  reality  is,  that  these  changes  will  require  a  significant  in- 
crease in  state  support.  In  the  throes  of  a  budget  crisis  of  unprecedented 
magnitude,  can  the  case  be  made  for  adopting  such  a  strategy?  In  my  view, 
it  can. 

The  challenge  is  to  balance  the  short  term  imperatives  of  fiscal  survival 
with  the  longer  term  assessment  of  the  cost/benefit  implications  of  the  in- 
creased state  allocations  to  public  schools.  The  good  news  is,  that  such  in- 
creases would  not  have  to  implemented  until  FY93,  if  the  systemic  changes 
were  made  during  FY92,  and  they  would,  at  that  point,  be  phased  in  over  a 
period  of  five  years. 

The  long  term  benefits,  of  course,  make  the  case  for  such  an  increase 
quite  clear  and  obvious.  First,  a  strong  and  successful  school  system  will 
actually  begin  to  relieve  fiscal  pressure  on  other  school  support  systems. 
Second,  to  the  extent  that  a  stronger  school  system  broadens  the  base  of 
graduating  students  with  both  the  credentials  and  inclination  to  enter  the 
workforce,  the  economy  of  the  state  is  significantly  strengthened.  It  should 
be  additionally  noted  that  the  implementation  of  these  reforms,  in  the  bar- 
gain, effectively  address  the  complaints  of  the  Murdock  v.  Weld  suit.  They 
also  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  EOE  Grants,  now  costing  the  state 
some  $105  million  annually  (however,  until  such  time  as  the  new  local  aid 
formulae  are  in  place,  I  strongly  recommend  the  maintaining  of  the  EOEG, 
as  in  some  cases,  it  is  the  only  thing  keeping  some  of  the  more  critically 
needed  schools  operational). 

CHOICE 

The  availability  of  choice  is  probably  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  en- 
suring that  schools  become,  entrepreneurial,  innovative  and  competitive. 
However,  without  the  assurances  of  fiscal  stability,  equity  and  adequacy, 
choice  loses  its  validity  as  a  strategy.    Without  the  fiscal  support,  schools 
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are  not  going  to  compete  on  a  level  playing  field,  and  choice  would  simply 
become  a  device  to  ensure  that  schools  now  most  financially  precarious 
would  go  out  of  business  (the  notable  exception  may  be  the  Boston  schools, 
whose  per  student  expenditures  already  far  exceed  the  state  average). 

While  on  a  level  playing  field,  choice  may  be  viewed  as  an  effective  tool  to 
achieve  an  outcome-driven  system,  it  must  not  be  overly  relied  on  as  the 
only  effective  strategy.  For  example,  another  approach  to  the  same  end 
might  be  a  system  that  identifies  the  pool  of  high-risk,  high-need  kids,  and 
then  invites  schools  in  both  public  and  private  sectors  to  serve  those  kids, 
which  clearly  identified  outcomes  specified  in  the  contract.  This  is  en- 
trepreneurial economics  in  its  purest  form. 

V.    VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Recently,  MIT  lost  a  lucrative  and  economically  important  bid  to  develop 
a  supercomputer  system  for  NSF.  The  contract  went  to  the  University  of 
Florida,  instead.  One  of  the  reasons,  it  turns  out,  was  that  the  State  of 
Florida  was  willing  and  able  to  commit  its  network  of  community  colleges 
as  a  project  technician  training  resource.  This  illustrates  an  important 
point  for  the  economic  future  of  Massachusetts.  Engineers,  of  course,  will 
continue  to  come  from  such  distinguished  institutions  as  MIT,  but  who  will 
produce  the  technicians?  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
'Technician'  will  be  the  fastest  growing  occupation  between  now  and  the 
year  2,000,  increasing  by  37%  versus  27%  for  engineers.  Critical  to  our  abil- 
ity to  attract  new  high  technology  industry  to  Massachusetts  will  be  our  ca- 
pacity to  supply  those  industries  with  trained  technicians.  Says  one  senior 
manager  of  IBM,  "when  someone  comes  to  work  here,  we  double  the  cost  of 
training,  because  we  have  to  pay  salaries,  too.  How  do  we  get  people  trained 
before      we      hire      them?  Vocational      schools      do      this." 

Any  serious  discussion  of  economic  development  issues  merits  a  close 
look  at  our  network  of  technical/vocational  high  schools  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  coming  decades  only  20%  of  our 
professional  jobs  will  require  a  bachelors,  or  higher,  degree.  However, 
more  and  more  of  them  will  require  a  high  degree  of  technical  skills. 
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Despite  this,  we  find  our  technical/vocational  schools  10-30%  under-en- 
rolled. It  is  felt  by  many  administrators  that  public  elementary  schools  are 
frequently  reluctant  to  steer  students  into  vocational/technical  schools,  in 
order  to  keep  the  comprehensive  high  schools  enrolled  at  full  capacity. 
While  it  is  true  that  some  comprehensive  high  schools  offer  some  vocational 
courses,  it  is  clear  that  the  main  thrust  of  vocational/technical  education 
should  be  left  to  vocational/technical  schools  that  are  best  equipped,  staffed 
and  dedicated  to  this  vital  mission.  Comprehensive  high  schools  need  to 
concentrate  on  improving  their  curricula  for  the  college  bound  student,  and 
the  success  rates  for  graduating  those  students.  I  find  it  ironic  that,  while 
a  certain  percentage  of  our  high  school  students  do  make  that  successful 
transition  to  higher  education,  a  shocking  percentage  are  lost  in  the  shuf- 
fle. Many  of  these  are  students  who,  if  they  had  been  encouraged  by  guid- 
ance counselors  to  attend  a  vocational/technical  schools,  could  now  be  gain- 
fully employed  in  a  variety  of  high  technology  trades.  Instead,  they  lan- 
guish in  an  environment  almost  guaranteed  to  ensure  failure.  They  are 
not  receiving  any  vocational  training.  If  they  do  not  drop  out  of  high  schools 
they  will,  at  best,  graduate  with  a  diploma  that  has  prepared  them  for  abso- 
lutely nothing.  It  is  interesting  to  to  note,  by  comparison,  the  very  high  re- 
tention and  graduating  rates  in  our  vocational  high  schools.  Even  more 
impressive,  are  the  placement  rates.  Electronics  and  manufacturing  firms 
are  literally  waiting  at  the  doors  of  our  vocational  high  schools  to  snap  up 
these  students  as  soon  as  they  graduate.  It  is  also  significant,  and  worth 
noting,  that  our  vocational  students,  during  their  high  school  years,  are  be- 
ing inculcated  with  a  strong  work  ethic,  an  ethic  that  used  to  be  common- 
place, but  now  seems  sadly  lacking  in  many  of  our  comprehensive  high 
schools. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  statewide  agenda  for  economic  recovery,  and  the 
one  for  educational  outcomes,  should  be  intimately  involved  with  each  other 
and  should  stress,  among  other  things,  the  strategic  importance  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  high  schools. 

As  it  turns  out,  it  will  not  just  be  vocational  schools,  but  innovative  collab- 
orations between  businesses,  community  colleges  and  vocational  schools. 
As  case  in  point  is  the  successful  partnership  between  Toyota,  Mass.  Bay 
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Community  College  and  Keefe  Technical  High  School.  Using  the  high 
school  facilities,  students  are  trained  by  the  college  faculty  in  an  advanced 
electronic  and  computer  based  automotive  program  sponsored  by  Toyota. 
This  program  was  singled  out  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  as  one 
of  the  ten  most  outstanding  business  and  educational  programs  in  the 
United  States.  Other  corporate  partnership  initiatives  taken  by  Mass.  Bay 
with  such  firms  as  General  Motors,  IBM,  Digital,  Nissan  and  Chrysler 
have  brought  over  $2.4  million  in  grants  and  contracts  to  the  college.  I 
point  this  out  because,  in  addition  to  the  importance  of  technical  training  to 
the  development  of  our  state  economy,  it  illustrates  that  such  community 
colleges  have  well  defined  and  important  roles  to  play,  and  do  so  in  a  cost  ef- 
fective, and  socially  responsible  manner  (Mass.  Bay's  minority  enrollment 
has  grown  from  less  than  1%  six  years  ago,  to  over  20%  today,  while  draw- 
ing many  of  its  students  from  Roxbury).  While  we  can  claim  bureaucratic 
and  administrative  excess  in  some  segments  of  our  public  higher  education 
system,  such  a  claim  cannot  be  made  for  Mass.  Bay.  With  a  10%  increase 
in  enrollment  during  1990,  its  appropriation  per  FTE  (Full  Time 
Equivalent)  remains  the  lowest  of  all  15  community  colleges,  and  its  num- 
ber of  FTE  students  per  staff  is  the  highest  in  the  system. 

Yet  as  cost  effective  as  our  community  colleges  are,  with  well  defined 
missions  and  critical  responses  to  key  economic  issues,  they,  along  with 
our  vocational  school  network  are  underutilized  by  our  state.  Community 
colleges,  for  example,  could  become  a  primary  economic  development  re- 
source, not  only  providing  essential  training  for  high  technology  industry, 
but  serving  as  a  brokerage,  or  coordinating  function,  to  link  these  indus- 
tries with  a  variety  of  training  resources.  If  we  had  AN  EFFECTIVE, 
COORDINATED  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  NETWORK  IN  PLACE,  OF 
WHICH  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  BAY 
STATE  SKILLS,  THE  SECRETARIES  OF  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS  AND 
EDUCATION,  ETC.,  WERE  A  PART,  WE  COULD  MORE  QUICKLY 
RESPOND  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  NEW  HIGH  TECH  COMPANIES  COMING 
TO  MASSACHUSETTS! 

The  Report  of  the   Commission  on  the   Skills   of  the   American 
Workforce.  June  1990  points  out  that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  what  can  be 
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regarded  as  the  'third  industrial  revolution',  brought  about  by  the  advent  of 
the  computer  and  high  speed  communication.  Our  global  competitors  are 
responding  to  this  challenges  in  a  far  different  and  more  appropriate  fash- 
ion than  we  are.  We  prepare  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  non-Bachelor  de- 
gree students  for  the  highly  skilled  technical  professions  that  will  be  so 
essential  to  our  21st  century  economy.  The  Commission  urges  a  more 
comprehensive  system  of  professional  and  technical  education,  offered 
through  high  schools,  community  colleges  and  proprietary  schools.  Not 
only  do  we  fail  to  provide  this  type  of  education  and  training  on  the  scale 
needed,  but  we  compound  the  felony  by  categorically  denying  it  to  the  low 
income  and  minority  students  who  could  most  benefit  from  it.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  we  discriminate  against  such  students,  as  inculcate  them  with 
the  belief  that  such  career  aspirations  are  inappropriate  for  them,  and  be- 
yond their  abilities,  according  to  the  Commission. 

Solutions  to  the  problem  of  bridging  that  huge  gap  that  exists  for  many 
students  between  secondary  and  higher  education  will  have  to  be  found  in 
such  innovative  initiatives  as  the  Fenway  Middle  College.  This  cooperative 
effort  between  Bunker  Hill  Community  College  and  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  established  a  campus  at  Bunker  Hill  for  a  secondary  school 
program  aimed  at  bridging  the  gap  between  secondary  school  and  college 
for  students  who  would  not  otherwise  aspire  to,  or  qualify  for,  pursuit  of 
higher  education. 

This  program,  operating  since  1983  under  the  sponsorship  of  English 
High  School  in  Jamaica  Plain,  has  compiled  an  impressive  track  record, 
with  graduation  rates  of  88%,  compared  to  60%  citywide.  Providing  a  cam- 
pus for  the  Fenway  Program  is  typical  of  the  the  sort  of  initiatives  under- 
taken by  Bunker  Hill  Community  College,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
strategically  important  role  that  such  institutions  play  in  developing  com- 
munity partnerships  for  both  improved  educational  outcomes,  and  eco- 
nomic development  as  well. 

I  use  these  illustrations  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  effectiveness  and  po- 
tential of  community  colleges,  and  the  importance  of  their  relationship  to 
professional  and  technical  education,  but  I  do  not  presume  to  make  a 
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judgement  about  the  relative  merits  of  all  fifteen  community  colleges.  As  I 
mentioned  in  Section  II  (Higher  Education),  a  definitive  set  of  evaluation 
criteria  needs  to  be  established  for  all  twenty-seven  institutions,  which  in- 
cludes such  factors  as  accreditation  reports,  capacity,  enrollments,  reten- 
tion, graduation  and  placement  rates,  ratios  of  staff  to  students,  etc. 

VI.   COALITIONS  AND  COLLABORATIONS 

As  has  been  dramatically  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  other  states, 
major  changes  and  reforms  in  public  education  will  not  take  place  simply 
because  they  are  legislated  or  mandated  by  a  new  administration.  In  fact, 
the  only  way  that  they  will  take  place  is  as  a  result  of  community  involve- 
ment. It  is  at  the  level  where  education  service  is  being  delivered,  that  the 
most  thoughtful  and  expert  consultation,  and  strongest  advocacy  will  take 
place.  In  many  cases,  such  changes  will  be  strongly  opposed  by  entrenched 
political  and  special  interest  foes.  Such  opposition  will  only  be  overcome  by 
grassroots  coalition  of  parents,  teachers,  students,  business  leaders  and 
community  organizations.  Schools  should  be  given  the  latitude,  encour- 
agement, and  mandates,  to  develop  such  resources  and  utilize  them  to  the 
fullest  extent.  In  many  cases,  there  is  more  wisdom  to  be  found  there,  than 
within  our  own  official  bureaucracies. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  wealth  of  collateral  resources  already  in  place,  but 
representing  only  a  fraction  of  the  strength  and  potential  to  be  found  in  our 
communities,  should  their  full  utilization  become  a  stronger  goal  of  public 
education.  Obviously,  the  strength  and  expertise  of  the  business  commu- 
nity has,  and  should  continue  to  be,  a  major  resource.  The  initiatives  of  the 
Mass.  Business  Alliance  for  Education  eloquently  illustrate  this  potential. 
With  over  3,000  school/business  partnerships  already  up  and  running, 
MBAE  has  additionally  undertaken  a  major  study  of  school  reform  and  re- 
structuring issues  (some  of  which  are  summarized  in  Section  IV  of  this  re- 
port). The  Boston  Plan  for  Excellence  in  Public  Schools,  established  in  1984 
with  an  endowment  from  Bank  of  Boston,  and  governed  and  supported 
through  the  leadership  of  Boston's  Business  and  Foundation  community, 
has  developed  school  and  student  assistance  programs  at  the  grassroots 
level  which  have  become  national  models.    The  working  relationships  be- 
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tween  corporations  and  vocational  education,  such  as  the  Stratus 
Computer/Assabett     Valley     Regional     Vocational     School,  or 

GM/Quinsigamond  Community  College,  illustrate  the  enormous  potential 
and  benefit  of  the  business  community  as  a  working  partner  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  informal  science  educational  institutions,  such  as  the  Museum  of 
Science  in  Boston,  The  New  England  Science  Center  in  Worcester,  or  the 
New  England  Aquarium,  represent  a  vital,  if  underutilized,  asset  for  public 
education.  Singly,  and  as  a  collaborative,  this  network  annually  provides 
school  systems  with  valuable  teacher  resource  training,  curriculum  devel- 
opment, school  outreach  programs  and  science  education  materials  devel- 
opment. As  a  collaborative,  known  as  MITS  (Museum  Institute  for 
Teaching  Science),  they  run  summer  institutes  statewide  each  year  to  teach 
science-shy  elementary  school  teachers  the  skills  they  need  to  effectively 
teach  science.  In  fact,  MITS  will  be  a  major  collaborator  in  a  $10  million 
National  Science  Foundation  Proposal  submitted  by  the  Mass.  Department 
of  Education  entitled  Systemic  Change  for  Learning  and  Teaching 
Mathematics.  Science  and  Technology. 

I  use  the  business  and  museum  sectors  as  only  two  of  many  possible  il- 
lustrations of  the  wealth  of  resources  and  partnerships  available  for  public 
education,  but  such  resources  abound  in  our  society.  The  enormous  poten- 
tial of  individuals  inclined  to  contribute  their  personal  resources  and  in- 
volvement is  illustrated  by  the  rich  network  of  school  volunteer  programs, 
or  by  such  initiatives  as  the  I  Have  a  Dream  program  operating  in  Boston, 
and  over  one  hundred  communities  nationwide.  It  strikes  me  that  in  the 
continuing  identification,  coordination  and  increased  utilization  of  such  re- 
sources should  be  strongly  emphasized  as  a  top  priority. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  our  Legislature,  our  public  bureaucracies, 
teacher's  unions,  special  interest  group,  local  governments  ....policy  mak- 
ers and  opinion  shapers  throughout  the  Commonwealth.... can  collectively 
acquire  the  political  courage  and  social  wisdom  to  set  aside  partisan  differ- 
ences, and  become  the  architects  of  a  new  system  of  public  education.  My 
journey  over  the  past  two  months  has  led  me  to  thoughtful  and  revealing 
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discussions  with  hundreds  of  parents,  educators,  students,  lawmakers, 
volunteers  and  business  leaders.  There  is  an  overwhelming  sense  of  frus- 
tration that  our  public  system,  despite  its  high  cost  does  not  produce  re- 
sults. 

Yet,  there  is  an  enormous  willingness  to  work  together,  toward  new  solu- 
tions. There  is  an  abiding  hope  and  conviction  that  this  new  administra- 
tion can,  and  will,  forge  the  alliances  and  provide  the  leadership  necessary 
to  streamline  bureaucracies,  encourage  new  incentives,  reward  systems 
that  succeed,  change  systems  that  do  not,  empower  schools  and  communi- 
ties to  create  programs  that  work,  develop  a  standard  of  education  for 
which  our  system  can  be  held  accountable,  and  significantly  increase  the 
numbers  of  students  becoming  socially  responsible  contributing  members 
of  our  society.  It  will  not  be  done  by  the  new  administration  alone.  The  new 
administration  will  set  the  pace,  provide  the  leadership,  and  identify  the  ob- 
jectives. The  electorate  has  made  very  clear  its  desire  for  this  to  be  done. 
But,  the  strategies  needed  to  achieve  these  objectives  will  require  unprece- 
dented partnerships  between  state  and  local  government,  between  legisla- 
ture and  administration,  between  unions  and  schools,  between  public  and 
private  sectors,  between  parents  and  teachers,  between  affluent  and  poor 
communities,  between  K-12  and  higher  education,  and  between  volunteers 
and  professionals. 

Let  us  hope,  in  the  vital  interests  of  our  children,  and  the  future  of  the 
Commonwealth,  that  this  will  be. 


